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PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

In  the  spring  of  1638  a  Swedish  ship,  the  "Kalmar  Nyckel,"  sailed  up  the 
Delaware  River  and  "New  Sweden,"  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  that 
region,  was  founded.  To  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  this  event  the  present 
loan  exhibition  has  been  brought  from  Sweden  and  is  being  shown  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  It  covers  a  period  of  eight  thousand  years 
with  exhibits  ranging  from  a  bone  arrowhead  of  about  6000  B.C.  to  paintings 
of  the  early  twentieth  century.  Since  it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible 
to  represent  every  phase  of  Swedish  art  during  this  period  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  three  fields:  Prehistoric  and  Mediaeval  Art;  Peasant  Art  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries;  and  Swedish  Painting  from  1650 
to  1900.  At  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  the  exhibition  has  been  arranged  in 
three  different  sections  corresponding  to  these  three  fields. 

Section  I.    PREHISTORIC  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ART 

First  Floor  Lobby 

In  the  cases  of  this  gallery  are  arranged  weapons,  implements  and  jewelry 
which  were  made  in  prehistoric  times  and  during  the  mediaeval  period  by  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Sweden.  The  earliest  objects,  a  bone  arrowhead 
(No.  1.)  of  about  6000  B.C.  and  axes  (Nos.  2-1 1.)  of  the  Stone  Age,  3000-1800 
B.C.,  are  in  the  furthest  case  on  the  right  as  one  enters  from  the  Court.  These 
implements,  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  have,  in  their  simple  and  un- 
derrated forms,  a  beauty  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  streamlines  of 
modern  industrial  design. 


From  this  point  one  follows  in  the  various  cases  around  the  gallery  the 
growing  impulse  to  decorate  objects  of  daily  use,  the  earliest  traces  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  chipped  midribs  of  flint  daggers  (No.  15.)  of  the  Stone  Age. 
Axes  (Nos.  20  and  24.)  and  a  spearhead  (No.  22.)  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age, 
1800-1100  B.C.,  illustrate  the  development  of  geometrical  decoration  composed 
of  rectangles  and  spirals,  while  a  razor  (No.  27.)  of  the  Later  Bronze  Age, 
1100-600  B.C.,  shows  the  introduction,  in  this  case  much  simplified,  of  the 
animal  form,  a  type  of  ornament  which  was  to  be  often  employed  in  later 
periods  and  to  survive  in  the  peasant  art  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Gold  was  used  during  the  Bronze  Age  and  one  of  the  bracelets 
(No.  26.)  in  the  center  case  dates  from  that  period.  The  other  gold  and  silver 
objects  are  of  the  Iron  Age,  500  B.C.-1000  A.D.,  or  of  slightly  later  date. 

The  period  from  789  A.D.,  when  a  northern  pirate  fleet  first  appeared  on 
the  coast  of  England,  and  912  A.D.,  when  Normandy  was  permanently  settled, 
is  known  as  the  age  of  the  Vikings  or  Sea  Rovers  and  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  exhibition  (Nos.  58-81.)  date  from  this  time.  The  Vikings 
took  great  joy  in  battle  and  much  pride  in  their  weapons,  particularly  their 
swords  of  which  No.  67  is  an  example.  A  warrior  on  horseback  and  a  Viking 
ship  are  represented  on  one  of  the  two  picture  stones  which  are  exhibited  here, 
the  first  runic  stones  to  be  shown  in  the  United  States.  The  custom  of  erecting 
such  monuments,  bearing  more  or  less  literary  statements,  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  began  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.  The  use  of 
letters  to  convey  thought  seemed  so  mysterious  that  they  were  called  runes  from 
the  Gothic  runa  which  originally  meant  a  secret  thing  or  mystery. 

Among  the  objects  of  later  mediaeval  times  are  an  immense  wooden  drink- 
ing horn  (No.  94.)  with  a  handle  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  griffin,  a  church  door 
(No.  97.)  decorated  with  iron  bands  and  animal  forms,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
bridal  pall  (No.  96.).  The  other  textiles  in  this  gallery  are  of  later  date  but 
they  form  a  suitable  background  for  the  earlier  objects. 


Section  II.    PEASANT  ART  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  EARLY 

NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 

Galleries  XXI,  XXV ,  and  Adjoining  hobbies 

Vivid  color  and  a  wealth  of  decoration  characterize  the  furniture,  textiles 
and  household  implements  which  were  made  by  the  Swedish  peasants  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  last  century.  Though  it  reflected  the  art  of 
the  upper  classes,  peasant  art  was  far  more  conservative,  clinging  tenaciously 


to  traditional  ornament  such  as  the  interlacings  and  animal  forms  of  the  Viking 
Period.  A  favorite  color  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  maddar-red  of  the 
Early  Renaissance,  and  old  customs  persisted  such  as  that  of  decorating  houses 
on  festive  occasions  with  wall  hangings.  Examples  of  these  hangings  are  in 
Gallery  XXV  and  the  adjoining  lobby.  The  designs  of  some  are  woven  (Nos. 
215  and  252.).  Others  are  charmingly  painted  illustrations  of  biblical  stories,  the 
characters  quaintly  dressed  in  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century  costume. 
These  painted  hangings  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  traditionally 
mediaeval  South  Swedish  School  (Nos.  191-196.)  and  the  individual  and  often 
humorous  Dalarna  School  (Nos.  197-209.). 

On  the  walls  also  are  household  implements  used  by  the  peasant  women 
including  mangling  boards  for  pressing  linen  (Nos.  1 17-124.),  scutching  knives 
for  preparing  flax  (Nos.  125-129.)  and  the  distaffs  used  in  spinning  it  (Nos. 
130-142.).  The  handles  of  the  mangling  boards  illustrate  the  persistence  of  the 
practical  use  of  animal  forms  and  may  be  compared  with  the  griffin-shaped 
handle  of  the  drinking  horn  in  Section  I.  Animal  forms  may  also  be  seen 
here  in  carved  and  painted  horse-trappings :  harness  bows  to  hold  up  the  shafts 
and  hames  to  which  the  traces  were  attached  (Nos.  105  and  112.).  Among  the 
objects  in  the  cases  are  drinking  vessels  of  various  types  in  the  handles  of  some  of 
which  animal  forms,  much  stylized,  may  again  be  recognized  (Nos.  178-181.). 

Flowers,  another  characteristic  form  of  decoration,  are  liberally  painted 
on  cupboards  (Nos.  153-156.)  on  chests  (No.  161.),  and  even  on  a  sledge 
(No.  98.).  They  are  also  used  as  delightfully  disproportionate  settings  in  some 
of  the  wall  paintings. 


Section  III.    SWEDISH  PAINTING,  1650-1900 
Galleries  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXVII 

After  the  Reformation  Swedish  painting  began  to  flourish  under  the  liberal 
patronage  of  king  and  nobility.  As  there  were  insufficient  native  artists  to  meet 
the  demand,  foreign  painters  were  imported  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was 
David  Klocker  Ehrenstrahl,  "the  father  of  Swedish  painting."  His  portrait  of 
the  Countess  Beata  della  Gardie  (No.  263.)  painted  in  1666  and  the  earliest 
canvas  in  the  exhibition,  hangs  in  Gallery  XXIII.  In  the  same  room,  and 
upstairs  in  Gallery  XXVII,  are  examples  of  eighteenth  century  work,  portraits, 
conversation  pieces  and  landscapes.  The  reign  of  Gustavus  III,  1771-1792, 
marked  the  height  of  cultural  development  in  eighteenth  century  Sweden  and 
the  whole  epoch  is  named  for  him  "the  Gustavian  Period." 


With  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  1809  the  develop- 
ment of  Swedish  painting  was  no  longer  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Court 
but  became  the  concern  also  of  the  middle  class.  In  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury an  interest  grew  in  depicting  Swedish  landscapes  and  scenes  of  national 
life.  Hockert,  whose  "Bridal  Home-coming  at  Lake  Hornavan"  (No.  291.)  is 
in  Gallery  XXII,  was  particularly  noted  for  his  portrayals  of  popular  life  in 
Lapland  and  Dalarna.  In  later  years  Anders  Zorn  did  some  of  his  best  work  in 
scenes  of  peasant  life,  examples  of  which  are  in  Galleries  XXIV  and  XXVII 
(Nos.  317-324.). 

The  earlier  nineteenth  century  paintings  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  hung 
in  Gallery  XXII  and  those  of  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
in  Galleries  XXIV  and  XXVII.  Among  the  artists  represented  may  be  men- 
tioned Karl  Fredrik  Hill,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  Swedish  landscapists 
of  the  Impressionist  School  (No.  299.),  Carl  Larsson,  illustrator  of  Swedish 
home  life  and  history  (Nos.  302-307.),  Bruno  Liljefors,  painter  of  wild  life 
(Nos.  310,  311  and  313),  and  Prince  Eugen,  the  younger  brother  of  the  present 
King,  who  is  noted  as  both  landscape  painter  and  patron  of  the  arts  (No.  329.). 

In  addition  to  the  paintings  numbered  and  listed  in  the  catalogue,  seven 
canvases,  lent  by  George  N.  Jeppson  of  Worcester,  are  also  shown. 

A  fully  illustrated  and  annotated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is  on  sale  at  the  des\. 

Dr.  Sixten  Strombom,  Curator  at  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm,  and  Royal  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  exhibition,  will  be  available  for  informal  talf^s  in  the  galleries. 
Appointments  can  be  made  through  the  Secretary  for  School  Set-vice.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  October  27,  at  8:30  o'clock  he  will  lecture  in  Swedish  on  "Swedish  Art." 


